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Excremental Colonialism: Public Health 
and the Poetics of Pollution 



Warwick Anderson 



Although they called it architecture it was in fact elaborately built 
toilets, decorated toilets, toilets surrounded with and by business and 
enterprise in order to have something to do in between defecations 
since waste was the order of the day and the ordering principle of 
the universe. . . . That was the sole lesson of their world: how to 
make waste, how to make machines that made more waste, how to 
make wasteful products, how to talk waste, how to study waste, how 
to design waste, how to cure people who were sickened by waste so 
they could be well enough to endure it, how to mobilize waste, legal- 
ize waste and how to despise the culture that lived in cloth houses 
and shit on the ground far away from where they ate. 

— ToNi Morrison, Tar Baby 

In reading the literature of American public health in the Philippines, 
one soon becomes immersed in a poetics of pollution.* Medical texts insis- 
tently contrast a closed, ascetic American body with an open, grotesque 

For their comments on earlier versions of this essay I would like to thank Vince Rafael, 
Mary Steedly, Dipesh Chakrabarty, Caroline Jones, Charles Rosenberg, Anna Tsing, Vernon 
Rosario, Jill Carrick, and Mari Schindele. 

1. I call this a "poetics" in order to emphasize the effort of public health officials to 
close the structure of medical metaphor and to erase any relations of these texts to a history 
of political practice. In effect, the expression of a figure outside of time works as a modern- 
izing strategy. The medical symbolic is thus fixed in a system especially discomposed by 
a recognition of its historical and geographical specificity. Accordingly, this essay can be 
read as a critique or reencoding of a certain poetics of space (and bodies and culture) that 
claims "no past, at least no recent past, in which its preparation and appearance could be 
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Filipino body, the former typically in charge of a sterilized laboratory or 
clinic, the latter squatting in an unruly, promiscuous marketplace. Reduc- 
tive as it may seem, this sequence of equivalence and opposition proved 
remarkably pervasive and effective. American colonial health officers in 
the early twentieth century turned their new tropical frontier into a deso- 
late human-waste land, imagining everything "brownwashed" with a thin 
film of germs. Thus constituted, the tropical environment called for mas- 
sive, ceaseless disinfection; the Filipino bodies that polluted it required 
control and medical reformation; and the vulnerable, formalized bodies 
of the American colonialists demanded sanitary quarantine. (By defini- 
tion, the American body was necessarily closed off, abstracted from its 
tropical dislocation.) This is an essay, then, on the medical production of 
colonial bodies and colonial space — in other words, an essay about feces, 
orifices, and toilets. 

The personal hygiene of Filipinos — never much admired by ordi- 
nary Americans in the Islands — earned more than mere aesthetic or 
moral disapprobation in early twentieth-century medical reports. Human 
wastes, the Bureau of Health warned Filipinos, "are more dangerous 
than arsenic or strychnine." Recent research had proven that "dysentery, 
typhoid fever, cholera, and kindred diseases are conveyed to a person, 
regardless of whether he be king or peasant, with minute organisms that, 
probably, have passed through the bowels of another person." Accord- 
ingly, all Filipinos should learn to treat their "evacuated intestinal con- 
tents as a poison," taking care to avoid contact with them and to avoid 
spreading them about.^ Unlike Americans, Filipinos seemed to lack con- 
trol of their orifices. "The native and Chinese population," lamented Dr. 



followed" (Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, trans. Maria Jolas [1958; Boston, 1994], 
p. xv). Poetics here means rather more than James Clifford's "constant reconsdtution of 
selves and others through specific exclusions, conventions, and discursive practices" (James 
Clifford, "Introduction: Partial Truths," in Writing Culture: The Poetics and Politics of Ethnogra- 
phy, ed. Clifford and George E. Marcus [Berkeley, 1986], p. 24), and yet rather less than 
Roman Jakobson's well-known formalist definition. See Roman Jakobson, "Closing State- 
ment: Linguistics and Poetics," in Style in Language, ed. Thomas Sebeok (Cambridge, Mass., 
1960), pp. 350-77. 

2. Bureau of Health, The Disposal of Human Wastes in the Provinces, health bulletin no. 
13 (Manila, c. 1912), pp. 4-5, record group 350, file 3465-184, U.S. National Archives, 
Washington, D.C. (USNA); hereafter abbreviated DHW. 
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Wallace DeWitt, "tend markedly to increase the general unhygienic sur- 
roundings by reason of their uncleanly habits."^ Thus it was clear to Dr. 
Thomas R. Marshall, among others, that "the Filipino people, generally 
speaking, should be taught that . . . promiscuous defecation is dangerous 
and should be discontinued.""^ Ideally, Americans should train Filipinos 
to behave as meticulously and as retentively as themselves. 

The importance of excrement in the medical world should not sur- 
prise us. Of all the manifold sources of germs — whether soil, water, food, 
blood, urine, pus, mucus, or saliva — feces appeared to public health offi- 
cers the most conspicuous and the most dangerous, just as to an earlier 
generation of physicians the odor of human waste had been generally the 
most feared of all noxious emanations.^ Through much of the nineteenth 
century, physicians had demonstrated special sensitivity to excremental 
odors, and their twentieth-century successors continued to identify hu- 
man waste as a rich source of pathology. But with the development of a 
new bacteriological frame of mind, they discounted the morbidity of 
stenches in favor of the danger of germs; the dire consequences of feces 
derived more from direct physical contact than from any olfactory action 
at a distance. Thus prevention usually meant interment and disinfection, 
more than simple deodorization and ventilation. (Human waste, as we 
shall see, had to be rendered invisible as well as odorless.) But despite 
these permutations, the crucial link between excrement and danger was 
remarkably resilient, apparently immune to etiological trends. Alain 
Corbin, echoing Freud, has called this medical preoccupation the "im- 
placable return of excrement."® 

3. Wallace DeWitt, "A Few Remarks Concerning the Health Conditions of Americans 
in the Philippines," Yale Medical Journal 1 1 (1904-5): 57. 

4. Thomas R. Marshall, Asiatic Cholera in the Philippine Islands (Manila, 1904), p. 9. 

5. See especially Alain Corbin, The Foul and the Fragrant: Odor and the French Social Imagi- 
nation, trans. Miriam L. Kochan, Roy Porter, and Christopher Prendergast (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1986). Dominique Laporte has suggested that "apprenticeship in smelling [was] di- 
rected entirely toward excrement" and that the rise of a strong state led to the privatizing 
and constrained circulation of smell-producing excrement (Dominique Laporte, Histoire de 
lamerde [Paris, 1978], p. 60; my trans.). 

6. Corbin, The Foul and the Fragrant, p. 231. Georges Vigarello argues that the microbe 
"materialized" the risk previously associated with odor in Concepts of Cleanliness: Changing 
Attitudes in France since the Middle Ages, trans. Jean Birrell (1985; Cambridge, 1988), p. 203. 
On "excremental vision," see Norman O. Brown, "The Excremental Vision," Life against 
Death: The Psychoanalytic Meaning of History (1959; New York, 1985), pp. 179-201. ("The Ex- 
cremental Vision: 1729-1731" is the title of a chapter in J. Middleton Murry, Jonathan Swift: 
A Critical Biography [London, 1954], pp. 432-48.) See also Kenneth Burke, "The Thinking 
of the Body (Comments on the Imagery of Catharsis in Literature)," Language as Symbolic 
Action: Essays on Life, Literature, and Method (Berkeley, 1966), pp. 308-43, and Ashraf H. A. 
Rushdy, "A New Emetics of Interpretation: Swift, His Critics, and the Alimentary Canal," 
Mosaic 24 (Summer/Fall 1991): 1-32. While the literary excrementalism of Swift and Rabe- 
lais is well known, the symbolism of medical excrementalism has been relatively neglected, 
with the notable exceptions of Corbin, The Foul and the Fragrant; Laporte, Histoire de la merde; 
and Peter Stallybrass and Allon White, "The City: The Sewer, the Gaze, and the Contami- 
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I intend to pursue the symbolic meaning of the colonial physician's 
obsession with this "matter out of place. ""^ Out of place themselves, Ameri- 
can colonial health officers used the body's orifices and its products to 
mark racial and social boundaries in the Philippines. Waste practices of- 
fered a potent means of organizing a new, teeming, threatening environ- 
ment. In this new orificial order, American bodily control legitimated and 
symbolized social and political control, while the "promiscuous defeca- 
tion" of Filipinos appeared to mock and to transgress the supposedly 
firm, closed, colonial boundaries.^ As Americans issued formal directives 
and designed toilets, they imagined Filipinos — of a lower bodily (as well 
as social) stratum — defiantly subverting their hygienic abstractions and 
shitting regardless. The worst of it was that reckless pollution behavior in 
the tropics seemed to endanger the lawful and innocent (Americans) in- 
stead of the transgressors (Filipinos), lending force to those health officers 
who sought to constrain such delinquency. In constructing "symbolic in- 
versions" of the formal body and the abstract space of American colonial- 
ism, physicians sought to extend their power to inspect and regulate the 
personal conduct and the social life of the errant Filipinos.^ The colonial 



nating Touch," in The Politics and Poetics of Transgression (London, 1986), pp. 125-48; hereaf- 
ter abbreviated PT 

Something could also be made — but in another essay — of Freud's writing on anal char- 
acter during this period. See "Character and Anal Erotism" and "On Transformations of 
Instinct as Exemplified in Anal Erotism," The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological 
Works of Sigmund Freud, trans, and ed. James Strachey, 24 vols. (London, 1953-74), 9: 167-75 
and 17:125-33. A corollary of this paper's argument is the correspondence of Freudian 
categories with a modernist colonial discourse (see n. 89). On Freud the Orientalist, see 
Carl E. Schorske, "Freud's Egyptian Dig," New York Review of Books, 27 May 1993, pp. 35-4:0. 

7. Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger: An Analysis of the Concepts of Pollution and Taboo ( 1 966; 
London, 1976), p. 35; hereafter abbreviated PD. William James also refers to the challenge 
that "matter out of place" presents to any system. "Evil" can thus be represented as "an 
alien unreality, a waste element, to be sloughed off and negated," and the "ideal" is "marked 
by its deliverance from all contact with this diseased, inferior, and excrementitious stuff" 
(William James, "Lectures Six and Seven: The Sick Soul," The Varieties of Religious Experience, 
vol. 15 of The Works of William James, ed. Frederick H. Burkhardt, Fredson Bowers, and 
Ignas K. Skrupskelis [1901-2; Cambridge, Mass., 1985], p. 113). Of course James warns us 
against "medical materialism," that is, reducing symbolic systems to a medical explanation 
(p. 20). (James was a friend and correspondent of some of the senior colonial administrators 
in the Philippines, in particular of W. Cameron Forbes, a governor general of the Islands.) 

8. On the body as a medium of social expression, see Marcel Mauss, "Techniques of 
the Body," Economy and Society 2 (Feb. 1973): 70-88. According to Douglas, "Interest in [the 
body's] apertures depends on the preoccupation with social exits and entrances, escape 
routes and invasions" (Douglas, Natural Symbols: Explorations in Cosmology [1970; Harmonds- 
worth, 1978], p. 98). 

9. Barbara Babcock has described "symbolic inversion" as "any act of expressive behav- 
ior which inverts, contradicts, abrogates or in some fashion presents an alternative to 
commonly held cultural codes, values, and norms" (Barbara Babcock, The Reversible World: 
Symbolic Inversion in Art and Society, ed. Babcock [Ithaca, N.Y., 1978], p. 14). Of course I am 
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state — its repressions and its discontents — came to be delineated on ra- 
cialized bodies (Filipino or American), intimately reduced to orifices 
(open or closed) and dejecta (visible or invisible). 

To attempt at this distance to determine the "true" pattern of Fili- 
pino and American excretory practices would be unrewarding at best. 
Even if such a positivist reckoning were possible, its results would contrib- 
ute little to our understanding of the contemporary meaning of an objec- 
tifying corporeal poetics. Moreover, an exonerative ethnography risks 
perpetuating the frames of reference that gave rise to the charges in the 
first place. We may assume that Filipinos frequently transmitted patho- 
gens — but so too did Americans. No doubt Filipinos, as much as Ameri- 
cans, constructed boundaries and transgressions with "matter out of 
place," but American assertions suffuse the historical record. Accordingly, 
this essay focuses on colonial strategies of self-constitution, silencing, and 
exclusion, rather than on reinstantiating biological, epidemiological, or 
phenomenological foundationalisms. Instead of renaming or naturaliz- 
ing abjection (that is, recuperating it as another object) I want to under- 
stand what was at stake politically in performing an American sublime 
and a Filipino abject. In what productive forms did bodily control extend 
colonial modernity? How were excretory habits racialized? How was 
pathology embodied? What did it mean to emphasize personal hygiene 
more than environmental sanitation? How did the medical officer's ob- 
session with Filipino wastes render invisible the contributions of eco- 
nomic exploitation and social disruption — together more effective than 
even the most "promiscuous" of "defecators" — to the spread of disease? 
These are some of the questions that shaped this essay. 

My argument is that one of the more resonant aspects of the Ameri- 
can colonial project was to produce a space for somatic disciplining of 
supposedly refractory Filipinos. Animated by the new focus on micro- 
scopic germs and their passage through humans, insects, and the envi- 
ronment, bacteriology's colonial enthusiasts eagerly sought out, isolated, 
and disinfected native reservoirs and transmitters of pathology. If the ex- 
citing cause of disease could no longer be smelled, it could certainly be 
rendered visible through staining and culturing specimens obtained from 
the body and its environment — especially, disproportionately, the Fili- 
pino body.^° These laboratory investigations reinforced fears of bodily 
contact in the tropics and encouraged American and European votaries 



not arguing that Filipinos were, in fact, "promiscuous defecators," just that it was necessary 
for colonial physicians to represent them as such. As Stallybrass and White point out, "the 
classificatory body of a culture is always double, always structured in relation to its negation, 
its inverse" (PT, p. 20). 

10. This is a model for the more general fin-de-siecle realist project of making visible. 
As Mark Seltzer points out, "Relations of power in the realist text are insistently articulated 
along lines of sight" (Mark Seltzer, Bodies and Machines [New York, 1992], p. 96; hereafter 
abbreviated BM). 
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of the new tropical medicine to extend further and to harden colonial 
social boundaries. Evolution had apparently fashioned Filipinos as natu- 
ral carriers of tropical pathogens — germs to which previously unexposed 
whites were peculiarly vulnerable — and promiscuous Filipino behavior 
was bound to fill up these natural corporeal reservoirs to overflowing. 
Or so it seemed to American public health officers in the early twentieth 
century.** The only responsible course, then, was to examine systemati- 
cally the whole population of the archipelago, to disinfect it, and to re- 
form its customs and habits. The new tropical medicine thus provides an 
instance of a material power that operates on distinctly racial bodies to 
produce the sort of body that colonial society required. As the Philip- 
pine archipelago was remapped, so too were the bodies of Filipinos. But 
this spatializing project, as we shall see, required not only a "confession 
of putrescence" from Filipinos but also constant self-discipline among 
American residents in the tropics, transcendence of the "natural" body, a 
territorial possessing predicated on self-possession.*^ And so waste be- 
came the order of the day, the ordering principle of the colonial Philip- 
pines. 



Formal Bodies and Grotesque Bodies 

Sent to Surigao in 1902, Dr. Henry du Rest Phelan, a medical officer 
with the United States Army, found the town a "most charming and de- 
lightful spot," on a "picturesque" site.*^ But its sanitary condition alarmed 
him. Filth abounded. The tiendas were "all more or less filthy," the prome- 

11. See Warwick Anderson, "Toward a 'Sanitary Immunity': The Emergence of a New 
Tropical Medicine in the PhiHppines, 1900-1920" (paper presented at the "Disease and 
Society in the Developing World" conference, College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 25 
Sept. 1992). 

12. See Michel Foucault, "Body/Power," in Power/Knowledge: Selected Interviews and Other 
Writings, 1972-77, trans. Colin Gordon et al., ed. Gordon (New York, 1980), pp. 55-62 and 
Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the Prison, trans. Alan Sheridan (New York, 1977). See also 
John ComarofF and Jean ComarofF, "Bodily Reform as Historical Practice," Ethnography and 
the Historical Imagination (Boulder, Colo,, 1992), pp. 69-91. 

13. On the "positioning of the subject under the sign of refuse," see Michel de Certeau, 
"The Institution of Rot," Heterologies: Discourse on the Other, trans. Brian Massumi (Minne- 
apolis, 1986), p. 40. On the late nineteenth-century American invention of "bodies-in-the- 
abstract," see BM, p. 64. I am sketching here a relation between the "technologies of 
domination of others" and the "technologies of the self" — a relation which Foucault, in his 
later work, has called "governmentality." See Foucault, "Governmentality," M/F: A Feminist 
Journal, no. 3 (July 1979): 3-21 and "The Political Technology of Individuals," in Technolo- 
gies of the Self: A Seminar with Michel Foucault, ed. Luther H. Martin, Huck Gutman, and 
Patrick H. Hutton (Amherst, Mass., 1988), pp. 145-62. 

14. Henry du Rest Phelan, "Sanitary Service in Surigao, a Filipino Town in the Island 
of M'md2in2iO," Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons 14 (Jan.-June 1904): 3; hereafter 
abbreviated "SS." 
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nade in front of them "a lounging place for idlers of both sexes" ("SS," 
p. 7). The ground beneath the houses was covered with "filth of all kinds, 
human excrement included," weeds had sprouted up in the streets, and 
garbage accumulated in vacant lots ("SS," p. 6). That the Islands had 
recently endured a brutal war and massive social disruption meant little 
to Phelan; the problem seemed one of Filipino fecklessness and lack of 
"civilization." "They appear to me," he reported, "like so many children 
who need a strong hand to lead them in the path they are to follow" 
("SS," p. 18). Filipinos were wilfully polluting the soil, even around their 
own houses. Accordingly, Phelan, "necessarily somewhat autocratic," be- 
gan his "crusade against filth" ("SS," pp. 16, 17). In a short time, "the 
roads were clean, the marshes drained, the houses purified, and the in- 
habitants impressed with the necessity of adopting new rules of hygiene" 
("SS," p. 10). And when, despite this transition from "squalor" to "cleanli- 
ness," the mortality rate climbed, Phelan wryly speculated on whether 
the transition itself "could have given the community a shock sufficient 
to cause such a thinning out of its ranks" ("SS," p. 17). 

Over the next decade, disease surveys and laboratory investigations 
confirmed the dangers of Filipino excrement and reinforced American 
fears of contact with native bodies and their products. Weston P. Cham- 
berlain reported that over 95 percent of lowland Filipinos showed para- 
sites in their stools. Since most natives, unlike Americans, were inured to 
these organisms, disease carriage was usually asymptomatic.^^ Therefore 
vulnerable foreigners would be wise to treat all Filipinos as potentially 
infected and dangerous. In 1908, Philip E. Garrison claimed he had dis- 
covered "one of the most striking instances in the history of medicine of 
a population almost universally infested with animal parasites." Accord- 
ingly, he recognized the "imperative need" to control the "methods of the 
disposal of excreta customary among the Filipino people." And in 
the 1915 cholera outbreak, E. L. Munson, using "laboratory facihties in 
the making of bacteriological diagnosis on a large scale," found that Fili- 
pino vibrio carriers "would seem to be not only the most numerous but 
the most insidious and dangerous sources of infection." And yet Munson 
conceded that: 

The work meant invasion of the accepted rights of the home 
and of the individual on a scale perhaps unprecedented for any com- 
munity. The collection of the faecal specimens necessary might fairly 
be regarded as repulsive to modesty. Add to this the facts that the 

15. See Weston P. Chamberlain, H. D, Bloombergh, and E. D. Kilbourne, "Examina- 
tions of Stools and Blood among the Igorots at Baguio, Philippine Islands," The Philippine 
Journal of Science 5B (Nov. 1910): 505-14. 

16. Philip E. Garrison, "The Prevalence and Distribution of the Animal Parasites of 
Man in the Philippine Islands, with a Consideration of Their Possible Influence upon the 
Public Health," The Philippine Journal of Science 3B (July 1908): 205, 208. 
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search was made among persons apparently healthy to themselves 
and others who could scarcely fall even within the class of suspects, 
and that those found positive were subjected to all the incon- 
veniences of isolation, separation from family, loss of earning capac- 
ity, etc.^' 

In 1909 alone, the hard-pressed staff of the Manila Bureau of Science 
examined over 7000 fecal specimens, almost all from Filipinos; and then 
in 1914, at the beginning of the cholera epidemic, they were over- 
whelmed by more than 126,000 jars of feces. 

If the supply of water in the cities and villages was "generally con- 
taminated and noxious,"^® this was now seen to derive from poor Filipino 
hygiene rather than from peculiar emanations from the tropical environ- 
ment. An American physician declared that "the cleaning of the Augean 
stables was a slight undertaking in comparison with purifying the Philip- 
pines. . . . No imagination can make the Filipino customs with respect to 
[defecation] worse than actuality."^^ Indeed, the model disease survey of 
the town of Taytay pointed to many dangerous waste disposal "customs." 
The investigators reported, for instance, that in the mornings most resi- 
dents would empty vessels containing their excreta in any convenient 
place, or else they defecated in the bushes at the edge of town. Only a 
quarter of the dwellings had separate outhouses, and even these were 
generally holes in the floor through which human waste dropped onto 
the ground, where the pigs scavenged it.^^ 

Thus a grotesque, defecating Filipino body regularly irrupted into 
medical reports and scientific papers. Like the grotesque body that Bakh- 
tin has found in the work of Rabelais, this medically produced Filipino 
body appears unfinished, outgrowing itself, transgressing its own limits. 

17. E. L. Munson, "Cholera Carriers in Relation to Cholera Control," The Philippine 
Journal of Science lOB (Jan. 1915): 5, 9, 4-5. See also Otto Shobl, "Observations Concerning 
Cholera Carriers," The Philippine Journal of Science lOB (Jan. 1915): 11-17. On the discovery 
of carrier status in the 1890s and its political uses in the U.S., see Judith Walzer Leavitt, 
"'Typhoid Mary' Strikes Back: Bacteriological Theory and Practice in Early Twentieth- 
Century Public Health," his 83 (Dec. 1992): 608-29. On the new public health, see Barbara 
Gutmann Rosenkrantz, Public Health and the State: Changing Views in Massachusetts, 1842-1936 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1972), and Allan M. Brandt, No Magic Bullet: A Social History of Venereal 
Disease in the United Sates since 1880 (New York, 1985). 

18. See Paul C. Freer, Eighth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Science, for the 
Year Ending August 1, 1909 (Manila, 1910), p. 16, record group 350, file 3466-21, USNA, 
and Alvin J. Cox, Thirteenth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Science, for the Year 
Ending December 31, 1914 (Manila, 1915), pp. 11, 12, record group 350, file 3466-30, USNA. 

19. W. H. Taft, "Report of the Secretary of War on the Philippines," in Eighth Annu^d 
Report of the Philippine Commission to the Secretary of War, 1907, 3 vols. (Washington, D.C., 
1908), 3:285. 

20. Frederick Chamberlin, The Philippine Problem 1889-1913 (Boston, 1913), pp. 
113-14. 

21. See Richard P. Strong et al., "Medical Survey of the Town of Taytay," The Philippine 
Journal of Science 4B (Aug. 1909): 207-301. 
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This open body, all apertures, "is not separated from the world by clearly 
defined boundaries; it is blended with the world, with animals, with ob- 
jects," with other reservoirs of pathology. Especially in times of cholera 
and typhoid, physicians overwhelmed with fecal specimens were inclined 
to reduce the Filipino body — in practice — to little more than a gaping 
anus and two soiled hands. But unlike the Rabelaisian grotesque, this 
medical homunculus offered no celebration of the lower bodily stratum; 
the abundance of the medical grotesque is more destructive than regen- 
erating, more debasing than liberating. Physicians thus construed the Fil- 
ipino body as an essential negation: of health, of discipline, of civilization. 

The colonizing process must therefore be a "civilizing" process. 
Americans at all levels of colonial society (but especially women and pub- 
lic health officers) set out to train childlike Filipinos in the correct tech- 
niques of the body, "under the watchword of civilite/' rationalized as 
hygiene.^^ The medical reformulation and reinforcement of the conven- 
tional sense of disgust permeated American social life in the Philip- 
pines. Since bodily contact now implied particular medical risk, servants 
warranted relentless scrutiny and regulation. At times, the "half-naked, 
dark-skinned creature[s]" employed by Mrs. Edith Moses gave her the 
impression of "trained baboons," especially a "monkeylike coolie" who 
polished the narra floors; but on other occasions her servants were simply 
"like children," fun-loving and filthy. Accordingly, when cholera struck 
in 1902 "we hosed off the 'China' boys and Filipinos with disinfectants," 
for "in spite of all my lectures and my practice, our Chinese do not under- 
stand the first principles of sanitary cleanliness" (UL, pp. 222, 226). 
Nevertheless, Moses persisted in her efforts to teach her servants to avoid 
handling food, to set tables decorously, to dispose of their wastes fastidi- 
ously, and to wash their hands regularly. She house-trained them. And 
when Emily Bronson Conger stormed into the archipelago, she too expe- 
rienced "a wild desire to take those dirty, almost nude creatures in hand 
and, holding them at arm's length, dip them into some cleansing cal- 

22. Mikhail Bakhtin, Rabelais and His World, trans. Helene Iswolsky (1968; Blooming- 
ton, Ind., 1984), p. 27; hereafter abbreviated RW Unlike Bakhtin I do not argue for the 
authenticity of a grotesque folkloric, and the communal bodies that I describe are isolated by 
fracture lines of race rather than class. 

23. Norbert Elias, The History of Manners, vol. 1 o{The Civilizing Process, trans. Edmund 
Jephcott (New York, 1978), p. xiv. Stephen Greenblatt also points out that control of the 
body's products "mark[s] the entrance into civility" (Stephen Greenblatt, "Filthy Rites," Dae- 
dalus 111 [Summer 1982]: 2). Pierre Bourdieu has argued more generally that the reforma- 
tion of manners "extorts the essential while seeming to demand the insignificant," ensuring 
that "the concessions of politeness always contmn political concessions" (Pierre Bourdieu, Out- 
line of a Theory of Practice, trans. Richard Nice [Cambridge, 1984], p. 95). It is surely worth 
exploring how the conventional sense of disgust had to be suppressed in "scientific" ethnog- 
raphy (so that it would conform to a positivist "value-free" representation) just as it was 
being licensed in tropical medicine. 

24. Edith Moses, Unofficial Letters of an Official's Wife (New York, 1908), pp. 14, 16; here- 
after abbreviated UL. Her husband was secretary of public instruction. 
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dron." For "it never occurs to them to wash their hands," and they never 
used soap or towels. "They rub their bodies sometimes with a stone," she 
noted. "It does not matter which way you turn you see hundreds of na- 
tives at their toilet. One does not mind them more than the caribou in 
some muddy pond, and one is just about as cleanly as the other."^^ 

But if Mrs. Conger claimed indifference to these infractions, her 
peers did not; most were convinced that such uncivilized, indeed danger- 
ous, behavior required reformation. Thus, in Lilian Hathaway Mearns's 
A Philippine Romance, the heroine, Patricia, expresses the nobility of her 
character when she assures her suitor that "*every day I have made a visit 
to the barrio, and have preached soap and water without ceasing.'"^^ In 
the interests of hygiene and the American way of life, Patricia was teach- 
ing "barbarous" Filipinos to contain their bodily wastes and not spread 
them around. Less noble, perhaps, were the methods of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell Dauncey. When they moved to Iloilo, Mrs. Dauncey was ap- 
palled to find that her new house was next to "a rabbit warren of low- 
class Filipinos, who keep all sorts of animals in the rooms, and throw all 
their refuse out into the narrow alley between this and the next house." 
She put out bowls of disinfectant to ward off her new neighbors, but to 
no avail. Far more effective was her husband's response to these "trans- 
gressions of the laws of cleanliness and decency." He followed the simple 
plan of "leaning out of the window when the people below do anything 
he does not like, and calling them 'Babuis' (pigs), or 'sin verguenza* (without 
shame) in a very loud voice, which they don't like at all."^^ 

If the anus was a synecdoche for the medicalized Filipino body, the 
mouth just as surely symbolized the American presence. In this sense, 
American physicians were doubly spokesmen for the body. Unlike Filipi- 
nos they produced abstractions by mouth and by hand, not shit — or, at 
least, not dangerous and visible shit. The American colonialists imagined 
themselves inhabiting the "classical body": a completed body, isolated and 
closed off from other bodies, something individual and expressive.^^ 
Americans talk, write, report, police, supervise servants, hunt, fish, and 
fight; but after reading the medical documents produced in the Philip- 
pines in the first decade of the century, one suspects that they rarely, if 
ever, went to the toilet. Whatever happened to their lower bodily func- 
tions? These retentive colonialists imagine themselves to have achieved 

25. Emily Bronson Conger, An Ohio Woman in the Philippines (Cleveland, 1904), pp. 
51,70. 

26. Lilian Hathaway Mearns,y4 Philippine Romance (New York, 1910), p. 77. Patricia felt 
out of place among these "semi-barbarous people just emerging from centuries of supersti- 
tion, fear and medievalism" (p. 36). 

27. Mrs. Campbell Dauncey, An Englishwoman in the Philippines (New York, 1906), 
pp. 241, 242; hereafter abbreviated EP 

28. See RW, p. 321. On the labor of bourgeois culture to produce a "sublimated public 
body," paralleling the classical body, see PT, p. 93. 
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the transcendence of the "natural" body that modern industry de- 
manded.^® An American sublime that demanded such relentless self- 
discipline made the labor of Filipino suppression as much a labor of 
American repression.^® American bodies become the idealized, enclosed 
bodies of automata in the new machine culture. They are abstracted from 
the filthy exuberance of the tropics and represented as truly "civilized" 
models for Filipinos.^* 

The outbreak of typhoid at Ludlow Barracks during November 1909 
provides us with an example of the unfortunate materiality of the medical 
grotesque. The post surgeon reported that "my first effort was to discover 
a possible carrier. The natives and kitchen force around Co. T were 
tested for 'Widal' reaction and later the cooks of other companies were 
examined. "^^ No asymptomatic carriers were detected. Yet the surgeon 
decided — regardless of the bacteriological evidence — to issue orders 
"forbidding natives, laundrymen, etc, to sleep under barracks. . . . Na- 

29. See Thorstein Veblen, The Theory of the Leisure Class: An Economic Study of Institutions 
(1899; New Brunswick, N. J., 1992), pp. 26-29. In spite of the colonialists' beliefs, the impla- 
cable Mrs. Campbell Dauncey, an Englishwoman, found the Americans still frightfully com- 
mon, calling their manners those "of ordinary European peasants" (EP, p. 12). She thought 
it "a pity that such rough diamonds should represent to these natives the manners and 
intellect of a great and ruling white nation," and she despised "the half-finished, skin-deep, 
hustling modernity of Americanised Manila" {EP, pp. 13, 133). 

30. The "American sublime" is a rhetorical sublime, not a metaphysics of the unpresent- 
able. It is the colonial displacement of the "sublimated spectacle of national empowerment" 
that Rob Wilson has described in his "Techno-euphoria and the Discourse of the American 
Sublime," Boundary 2 19 (Spring 1992): 208 and American Sublime: The Genealogy of a Poetic 
Genre (Madison, Wis., 1991). 

31. Seltzer suggests that the "materialist reduction of the life process to matter and me- 
chanics is also the systematic abstraction of the life process" {BM, p. 225 n. 37). This process 
is in a sense the operationalizing of the "ascetic body" of Alfred Thayer Mahan's victorious 
"new navy." For, according to Ronald T. Takaki, "republican 'iron cages'" demanded "the 
rational domination of the instinctual life. . . . Expansionists imputed to 'primitive' Filipinos 
and 'savage' Chinese the emotional self republicans sought to deny, and sublimated republi- 
can repression into the violent domination of the 'undeveloped races'" (Ronald T. Takaki, 
"The New Empire: American Asceticism and the 'New Navy,'" Iron Cages: Race and Culture 
in Twentieth-Century America [1979; New York, 1990], p. 277). Donna Haraway describes this 
masculine American relation to the natural world in "Teddy Bear Patriarchy: Taxidermy in 
the Garden of Eden, New York City, 1908-1936," Primate Visions: Gender, Race, and Nature in 
the World of Modem Science (New York, 1989), pp. 26-58. On Teddy Roosevelt and the disci- 
plined, strenuous life, see Tom hutZy Am£rican Nervousness, 1903: An Anecdotal History (Ithaca, 
N.Y, 1991), pp. 77-84. More generally, on the development of bourgeois values of disci- 
pline and productivity and the rise of the martial spirit, see John Higham, "The Reorienta- 
tion of American Culture in the 1890s," Writing American History: Essays on Modem Scholarship 
(Bloomington, Ind., 1970), pp. 73-102, and T J. Jackson Lears, No Place of Grace: Antimod- 
emism and the Transformation of American Culture, 1880-1920 (1981; Chicago, 1993). 

32. Quoted in chief surgeon, Philippines Division, letter to the surgeon general, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 31 Dec. 1909, p. 21, record group 112-E26, file 24508-120, USNA; hereafter 
abbreviated "CS." On the use of the Widal test to diagnose typhoid, see Victor G. Heiser, 
"Typhoid Fever in the Philippine Islands from the Sanitary Standpoint," The Philippine Jour- 
nal of Science 7B (Apr. 1912): 115-18. 
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tives were prohibited from touching or eating from any dish used by sol- 
diers" ("CS," p. 17). Although it was later determined that the typhoid 
outbreak arose from drinking contaminated water, and no native disease 
carriers had ever been identified, his report concluded in part that "na- 
tives are uncontrolled as to their personal hygiene and are undoubtedly 
a source of disease. Malaria, filarial diseases, cholera, dysentry and hook- 
worm diseases as well as typhoid must be distributed by these natives who 
as laundrymen, kitchen and dining room servants, woodchoppers and 
private servants swarm around every barracks" ("CS," p. 23). Americans 
on these occasions are reduced to consumers of food and writers of re- 
ports (and all of course transcend their excreta), while Filipinos, even 
when "proven" otherwise, are open, threatening, excreting animals. 

The Laboratory and the Market 

The "civihzing process" in the Philippines depended on the medical 
production and filling of a closed, colonial space — the reproduction of 
"abstract space."^^ Each society produces its own space. Abstract space, 
according to Henri Lefebvre, is above all formal and quantitative, domi- 
nated by the rationahty of exchange and calculation. In such bourgeois 
spaces "history is experienced as nostalgia, and nature as regret — as a 
horizon fast disappearing behind us" (PS, p. 51). This is the reductionist 
space of the grid and the map, hierarchical and segregated. It emphasizes 
the primacy of the visual such that "space has no social existence indepen- 
dently of an intense, aggressive and repressive visualization" {PS, p. 286). 
Coercion is intrinsic to this modernizing abstraction; thus "operating- 
procedures attributable to the action of a power which in fact has its own 
location in space appear to result from a simple logic of space" {PS, p. 289; 
my italics).^^ In this sense, then, the spatial practices of the laboratory 
(and the toilet) work in the Philippines to produce a formal body, a body 

33. See Henri Lefebvre, The Production of Space, trans. Donald Nicholson-Smith 
(Oxford, 1991), esp. pp. 285-91; hereafter abbreviated PS. Lefebvre describes the produc- 
tion of abstract space from the sixteenth century, the time when it in part supplanted the 
"space of accumulation" — typically the marketplace. Similarly, Seltzer contrasts the space of 
the market (where movement confers agency) with the space of the factory (which implies 
automatism). See BM, pp. 143-44. Foucault writes more generally that "extension was sub- 
stituted for localization" (Foucault, "Of Other Spaces," trans. Jay Miskowiec, Diacritics 16 
[Spring 1986]: 23). On the understanding of a history of space, see Edward W. Soja, Post- 
modem Geographies: The Reassertion of Space in Critical Social Theory (London, 1989). 

34. Mary Louise Pratt has commented on colonial visualization in her Imperial Eyes: 
Travel Writing and Transculturation (London, 1992). On the imposition of the square and grid 
in colonial Africa, see ComarofF and Comaroff, Ethnography and the Historical Imagination, pp. 
279-84. On French colonial urbanism, see Paul Rabinow, French Modem: Norms and Forms of 
the Social Environment (Cambridge, Mass., 1989). Although I do not explicitly deal with resis- 
tance here, I do not mean to imply that these spaces ensure submission; see Lefebvre on 
"differential space" (PS, pp. 352-400). 
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abstracted, fragmented. Indeed, only such relentlessly poeticized spaces 
render possible the transcendent body and condition its misrecognition 
as aspatial and ahistorical. 

Where better to produce this abstract space of colonialism than a 
medical laboratory, as much sign as signifier of difference.^^ In focusing 
on the laboratory as a representational space, we are inclined to forget 
that this modern workplace had its own distinctively "abstract" spatial 
texture. It was (and is) a delibidinized place of white coats, hand washing, 
strict hierarchy, correct training, isolation, inscription — in short, a place 
of somatic control and closure, organized around the avoidance of con- 
tamination. Just as the laboratory's spatial representations — its reports 
and scientific papers — reduced the tropics (the lower regional stratum) 
to a series of controllable, visualized, abstracted specimens, so too did the 
spatial practices producing these inscriptions depend on its workforce of 
mostly young, single males transcending the lower bodily stratum and 
setting themselves apart from the filth outside. Even more than the fac- 
tory or the school, the laboratory thus becomes the exemplary locus of 
colonial modernity. 

As early as July 1901 the Philippine Commission had established a 
Bureau of Government Laboratories, which consisted initially of a biolog- 
ical and a chemical section.^^ The biological laboratory was expected to 
provide "adequate facilities for investigation into, and scientific report 
upon, the causes, pathology and methods of diagnosing and combating 
the diseases of man and of domesticated animals," as well as to perform 
any "routine" biological work required by other government depart- 
ments.^^ The chemistry laboratory investigated food, drug, and plant 
composition, and mineral resources. Paul C. Freer, the first director of 
the bureau, declared that the new Manila laboratories provided "a posi- 
tion for the higher type of educated American investigator, not only for 
the actual material results which he may obtain, but also for the benefit 

35. See Homi K. Bhabha, "Signs Taken for Wonders: Questions of Ambivalence and 
Authority under a Tree Outside Delhi, May 1817," Critical Inquiry 12 (Autumn 1985): 144- 
65. On the space of the early laboratory, see Owen Hannaway, "Laboratory Design and the 
Aim of Science: Andreas Libavius versus Tycho Brahe," his 77 (Dec. 1986): 585-610, and 
Steven Shapin, "The House of Experiment in Seventeenth-Century England," Isis 79 (Sept. 
1988): 373-404. In Bachelard's terms the colonial laboratory was a "felicitous space. . . . 
that may be defended against adverse forces, the space we love" (Bachelard, The Poetics of 
Space, p. xxxv). 

36. See record group 350, file 3466-0, USNA. Act no. 607 (30 June 1903) transferred 
the serum laboratory of the Board of Health to the Bureau of Government Laboratories. 
Act no. 1407 (26 October 1905) reorganized the laboratories into the Bureau of Science. 
See Jose R. Velasco and Luz Baens-Arcega, The National Institute of Science and Technology, 
1901-1982: A Facet of Science Development in the Philippines (Manila, 1984), and Eduardo Qui- 
sumbing, "Development of Science in the Philippines," /owmfl/ of East Asiatic Studies 6 (Apr 
1957): 127-53. 

37. Record group 350, file 3466-0, USNA, act no. 156, sec. 2. 
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which will accrue by his very presence in the community. "^^ Indeed, Freer 
never tired of extolling the value of scientific work in the Philippines. 
Nor did he hesitate to point out that "the work is of so difficult a nature, 
so important, and, if imperfect methods are used, so subject to error, 
that a poor equipment both in the literature of medical biology and in 
apparatus would be the precursor of failure." He thus presented his de- 
mands for "the highest type of trained investigators, a complete library, 
and exceptional facilities. "^^ In 1904 he got his "properly equipped bio- 
logical laboratory," with large rooms ("well lighted without direct sun- 
light") and a supply of microscopes, incubators, sterilizers, microtomes, 
glassware, stains, chemicals, and small animals ("DNB," p. 8). The new 
laboratory buildings, decorated externally in a modified Spanish style, 
occupied a fine site near the heart of the city on the old Exposition 
Grounds. 

Laboratory design was predicated on a transcendence of the tropical 
environment. A modern power plant provided the rooms with vacuum, 
air pressure, and steam and supplied light to all the laboratory buildings. 
To ensure good ventilation and coolness in the two-story building, on 
each floor the rooms were grouped on either side of a large, main corri- 
dor, ten feet wide and running the entire length of the building. When 
the hallway was open. Freer noticed that "a breeze is almost continually 
passing through it, generally supplying a suction as it passes the doors of 
the individual laboratories so that a constant circulation of air is pro- 
duced" ("DNB," p. 13).^^ The largest part of the building was the main 
laboratory structure, facing toward the south and divided into two sym- 
metrical portions, one for the biological laboratory and the other for the 
chemical laboratory. In the rooms of the biological wing, a microscope 
table ran along the entire window front. So that "the strong breezes which 
prevail in this country" should not play havoc with materials on this 
worktable, the windows were placed well above the desks ("DNB," p. 21). 
In the center of the room, two tables provided ample space for the general 
work of the laboratory, particularly for any heating, filtering, or distilling. 
Along another wall of each biological room was a chemical worktable 

38. Ibid., p. 10. 

39. Paul Freer, "Description of the New Buildings of the Bureau of Government Labo- 
ratories," in Freer and Mary Polk, "Description of the New Buildings of the Bureau of Government 
Laboratories" and "A Catalogue of the Library of the Bureau of Government Laboratories" (Manila, 
1905), p. 8; hereafter abbreviated "DNB." 

40. This describes the original building, still standing on the campus of the Philippines 
Medical School. In 1912, a new wing was opened to contain a division of mines, the section 
of fisheries and fish products, the entomological collections and laboratories, and a new 
herbarium and library. See Paul Freer, Tenth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Sci- 
ence, for the Year Ending August 1, 1911 (Manila, 1912), pp. 3-5, record group 350, file 3466- 
25, USNA. More generally on the siting, design, and equipping of tropical laboratories, see 
The Practice of Medicine in the Tropics, ed. William Byam and R. G. Archibald, 3 vols. (London, 
1921-23), 1:495-522. 
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furnished with gas, water, and vacuum. A hood occupied the opposite 
wall; its flue extended up into the attic and connected with the main 
exhaust tanks, producing a strong draft. On the ground floor a special 
room was given over to the preparation of culture media; here, steam 
was provided for sterilizers and the main autoclaves of the building. Each 
floor of the biological wing included a room for the refrigerating boxes 
and for the incubators, each heated by Bunsen burners. A separate 
house, behind the biological wing, held the cages of the experimental 
animals. 

To assay accurately the tropical environment and to gauge the char- 
acter of its inhabitants, the investigators — all correctly trained "higher 
types" — needed to compare new specimens with standard reference ma- 
terial. The museum was therefore one of the more important sections of 
the laboratories. Typical examples of anatomical and histological pathol- 
ogy were carefully preserved, along with a collection of local parasites 
and insects.^^ But the scientific library was perhaps of even more use to 
investigators trying to formalize and abstract the apparent chaos of the 
tropics. The scope of the library meant that "no one need fear a lack of 
literature" in Manila ("DNB," p. 29).42 ^he library, the "central deposi- 
tory of scientific books for the entire Government," boasted an extensive 
holding of monographs and periodicals {TAR, p. 11).^^ An assiduous re- 
searcher could find all the major British, German, and French publica- 
tions dealing with tropical science. But constant vigilance was required to 
protect this defining resource from tropical depredation. The environ- 
ment it codified threatened constantly to consume it. "Books must be 
inspected daily," Freer lamented, "and wiped off very frequently during 
the rainy season, on account of the mold." Unruly insects, particularly 
cockroaches, could destroy overnight the texts that stigmatized them. To 
protect the books, the covers were varnished, and the legs of the book- 
cases rested in cans of petroleum. Freer took comfort in the fact that 
"white ants have never attacked the library," although they had come 
close {TAR, p. 26). 

For American optimists, the whole of the Philippine archipelago was 
an incipient colonial laboratory. With much time and effort the chaos and 
promiscuity of the Islands might be subdued, and the colonial space 
might then replicate the controlled conditions of the Bureau of Science. 

41. See Paul Freer, Third Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of Science, 1903-4 
(Manila, 1905), pp. 16-18; hereafter abbreviated TAR. 

42. Paul Freer described the herbarium as "a card catalogue of the economic and scien- 
tific aspects of Philippine botany" (Freer, Fourth Annual Report of the Director of the Bureau of 
Science, 1904-5 [Manila, 1906], p. 4). He further emphasized the importance of reinscribing 
the environment: "To determine the identity of a Philippine plant with the same individual 
of a surrounding country, it is essential to ascertain the correct scientific name of the species, 
because the native name is of no value in this respect" (p. 5). 

43. For a complete list of the library's holdings, see TAR, pp. 27-48. 
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"The Philippines may be considered to-day as a laboratory," declared 
James A. Le Roy, "where an experiment with important bearings on the 
'race problem' is being conducted."^^ Joseph Ralston Hayden, a vice- 
governor of the Islands, claimed that "one of the great achievements of 
the period [was] that within the Philippines government an essentially 
scientific attitude should have been substituted for the unscientific ways 
of Spanish days."^^ This was more than an effort to make laboratory work 
possible; it was the attempt to render the tropics laboratory-like. Bruno 
Latour has described how the followers of Pasteur a few decades earlier 
had worked to "enrol" outsiders in their laboratory science and to cap- 
ture others' interests, thereby connecting everyday activities with the pro- 
ceedings of the laboratory. Society, Latour argues, was made to conform 
to laboratory requirements. "In this succession of displacements," Latour 
declares, "no one can say where the laboratory is and where the society is.""^^ 

But initially the demarcation in the Philippines was for many all too 
clear. That most of the laboratory workers — all college graduates — lived 
in small rooms and ate out at the local restaurants appalled Freer. (After 
all, this risked exposing the Americans as bonded to intimate activities 
involving excretion and contamination.) Outside the abstract space of his 
idealized laboratory even "higher types" might become obviously de- 
graded. "In a country like this where hygienic surroundings are of the 
highest importance and where sickness causes such a large decrease in 
the normal efficiency of a working force, it is highly desirable that mem- 
bers of a staff should be able to find suitable and healthful accommoda- 
tions upon their arrival" {TAR, p. 24). Above all, it was imperative that 
young American scientists avoid the filth of Philippine markets. Imagined 
as a center of pollution and disorder, the market was evidently the chief 
impediment to rendering the Philippines laboratory-like. Regarded as a 
negation of American formality, the open market, like the grotesque Fili- 
pino body, came to appear a "deathly obstacle to ideal aspirations" ever 
in need of scientific reformation {RW, p. 23).^^ 

44. James A. Le Roy, Philippine Life in Town and Country (New York, 1906), p. 290. The 
experiment was to decide whether "the Oriental" was capable of hygiene and development. 

45. Joseph Ralston Hayden, The Philippines: A Study in National Development (New York, 
1942), p. 644. 

46. Bruno Latour, "Give Me a Laboratory and I Will Raise the World," in Science Ob- 
served: Perspectives on the Social Study of Science, ed. Karin D. Knorr-Cetina and Michael Mul- 
kay (London, 1983), p. 154. On the efforts of French bacteriologists to reorder colonial 
societies through the laboratories of the Pasteur Institute, see Latour, The Pasteurization of 
France, trans. Sheridan and John Law (Cambridge, Mass., 1988), esp. pp. 140-45. 

47. I use the term market rather loosely (as it was used by Americans) to exemplify the 
Philippine public sphere. See also Seltzer on the differences between market culture and 
machine culture. (Following Seltzer one might argue that movement in the market confers 
agency, while movement in the laboratory implies automatism; see BM, p. 144.) Lefebvre 
describes the marketplace as the "space of accumulation" (PS, pp. 264-68). In a more gen- 
eral sense, I am describing here a materialization of Foucault's "heterotopia of the colony" 
(Foucault, "Of Other Spaces," p. 27). 
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For many American colonialists, the Philippine marketplace pro- 
vided a fascinating combination of sensuality and danger, however bland 
the social life of these public spaces may in fact have been. Although such 
places do not seem to have retained the "utopian folk element" — the rev- 
eling, games, clowning, and so on — that Bakhtin found in an earlier Eu- 
ropean carnivalesque, entering the market undoubtedly continued to 
produce a discomforting sense of a suspension of hierarchy, of freedom 
and familiarity {RW, p. 220). The marketplace was readily represented 
as a locus of promiscuous contact and contamination, a space quite unlike 
the ideal laboratory that was formally documenting its dangers. If Ameri- 
cans were scorned and ridiculed, surely they were most exposed to such 
inversions of colonial relations in the marketplace. This necessarily per- 
verted place was (and still is) imagined as a place of risk, both symbolically 
and materially. Le Roy found that "unless there be rigid and efficient 
supervision," the markets were "foci of infection. "^^ Whenever he wan- 
dered through these places, Nicholas Roosevelt assumed that "many vari- 
eties of intestinal germs and parasites may lurk in most foods. "^® For 
Daniel R. Williams, the markets were simply "unwholesome and death- 
dealing plazas. "^^ "No one who has not travelled in the Orient can con- 
ceive of the noise and confusion," William B. Freer wrote of Manila's 
street life. "Words fail utterly to describe it."^^ 

But how to render this teeming, promiscuous environment more 
laboratory-like? Just as the laboratory had constructed — or, rather, in- 
formed and rationahzed — the problem of contact, so too did it offer solu- 
tions. When Katherine Mayo visited the "Isles of Fear" in the early 1920s 
she was pleased to note the strict control of potential "disease carriers" in 

48. See RW, pp. 217-77, On the carnivalesque as a mode of understanding, see PT, pp. 
6-19. Stallybrass and White suggest that "repugnance and fascination are the twin poles of 
the process in which 2i political imperative to reject and eliminate the debasing 'low' conflicts 
powerfully and unpredictably with a desire for this Other" {PT, pp. 4-5). This vulnerable 
assumption of superiority actually depends on the construction of the low-Other. (I am 
implying that this holds also for the spatial practices producing these bodies.) On colonial 
ambivalence, see Bhabha, "Difference, Discrimination, and the Discourse of Colonialism," 
in The Politics of Theory: Proceedings of the Essex Conference on the Sociology of Literature July 1982, 
ed. Francis Barker et al. (Colchester, 1983), pp. 194-211. Remarkably little is known about 
the character of the Philippine public sphere in the early twentieth century, so I make no 
claims about the accuracy of American representations of Filipino public life. For a sugges- 
tive account, see William G. Davis, Social Relations in a Philippine Market: Self-Interest and Sub- 
jectivity (Berkeley, 1973). 

49. Le Roy, Philippine Life in Town and Country, p. 54. 

50. Nicholas Roosevelt, The Philippines: A Treasure and a Problem (New York, 1926), p. 

233. 

51. Daniel R. Williams, The United States and the Philippines (New York, 1924), p. 125. 

52. William B. Freer, The Philippine Experiences of an American Teacher: A Narrative of Work 
and Travel in the Philippine Islands (New York, 1906), p. 8. For a similar account of the "filth" 
and the "swarming masses of people" in primitive markets, see Claude Levi-Strauss, Tristes 
Tropiques, trans. John Weightman and Doreen Weightman (1955; New York, 1975), 
pp. 143-45. 
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hotels or restaurants. No servant could handle food "without a health 
certificate showing he [was] free from germs likely to convey disease. "^^ 
Washing and disinfecting hands were constantly emphasized. Governor 
James F. Smith was himself convinced that cholera attacked only those 
"people drinking from esteros, eating with fingers and refusing to recog- 
nize the importance of sanitary laws."^^ In order to protect consumers in 
the public sphere, new sanitary markets were constructed in Manila. The 
buildings, all of supposedly hygienic reinforced concrete, were "supplied 
with ample water facilities, enabhng them to be kept scrupulously 
clean."^^ Sanitary inspectors patrolled the aisles, checking regularly to en- 
sure that the stallholders wore clean clothes, kept their hands spotless 
and their nails trimmed, and used only clean white wrapping paper. ^® To 
prevent shoppers engaging in "the old custom of handling one piece of 
meat after another with the fingers," forks were provided. In case this 
was not enough, meat was placed in "substantial screen cages made of 
copper wire with sliding doors." This precaution would protect it further 
not only from "promiscuous handling but also from contamination by 
flies." Such modern markets, constructed throughout the archipelago, 
became "educational features . . . doing much to spread the doctrine of 
cleanliness throughout the Islands" {AR, pp. 29-30).^^ 

Despite improvements to the water supply, sanitary inspectors still 
detected "bacilli of the colon type" in samples of drinking water dis- 
pensed in the stores or tiendas. The director of health therefore stipulated 
that in order to obtain a license each tienda must provide a teakettle "for 
rendering water sterile." Instructions — printed in Spanish, Tagalog, and 
Chinese — required the kettle, filled from the city pipes, to "boil violently" 

53. Katherine Mayo, The Isles of Fear: The Truth about the Philippines (New York, 1924), 
p. 175. According to the Proposed Sanitary Code of 1920, sec. 49: "Every person engaging in 
the despatching, transportation, handling or manipulation of food products . . . shall be 
provided with a certificate from the district health officer . . . [to] show that he is in good 
health and he is not a carrier of pathogenic germs" (Bureau of Health, Proposed Sanitary 
Code, health bulletin no. 22 [Manila, 1920], p. 22, record group 350, file 3465-108, USNA; 
hereafter abbreviated PSC). 

54. James F. Smith, letter to the secretary of war, 22 Nov. 1908, record group 350, file 
3465-91, USNA. In the early 1900s, when Ralph Kent Buckland visited a barrio in the 
Visayas, he found "not a knife, fork, nor spoon, nor a tumbler, in the whole barrio. I had to 
eat with a piece of bamboo cut into the form of a paddle" (Ralph Kent Buckland, In the 
Land of the Filipino [New York, 1912], p. 184). 

55. Heiser, Anntial Report of the Bureau of Health of the Philippine Islands, July 1, 1912-June 
30, 1913 (Manila, 1914), p. 29, record group 350, file 3465-59, USNA; hereafter abbrevi- 
ated AR. 

56. See Philippine Islands Bureau of Health, Sanitary Inspectors' Handbook (Manila, 
1913). 

57. Heiser argued that the "habit of eating with the fingers" was the "largest factor in 
the transmission of cholera and intestinal diseases" (Heiser, "Unsolved Health Problems 
Peculiar to the Philippines," The Philippine Journal of Science 5B [July 1910]: 176; hereafter 
abbreviated "UHP"). 
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for at least fifteen minutes, before it was poured {AR, p. 28).^^ The Bu- 
reau of Health also recognized that the common drinking cup served to 
transmit several kinds of infectious diseases. In institutions and churches 
the "necessity" of the individual cup appeared particularly urgent. A dis- 
posable cup was the only practical and progressive solution. The bureau 
suggested a method of making an individual drinking cup from a square 
sheet of tough paper. "Inmates of institutions soon learn to make their 
own cups," Dr. Victor G. Heiser reported, "and take great delight in the 
thought of protective cleanliness which is afforded by their use" (AR, 
pp. 67-68). 

When the author of Interesting Manila first visited the city in 1900, he 
observed that the tiendas were "so open to the street as to be practically 
in the highway," and those of the Chinese were "always repulsive and 
dirty." But after ten years they were far cleaner, better enclosed — "inter- 
esting" even. As for the markets, "before the days of American sanitation," 
he recalled, "the condition of these places was indescribably bad, but 
modern regulations and efficient inspectors have changed all this to com- 
parative cleanhness and good order. "^^ Similarly, Frank G. Carpenter re- 
membered that in 1900 the largest marketplace in Tondo "consisted of 
ten acres of rude sheds, roofed with straw matting or galvanized iron laid 
upon a framework of bamboo poles." But by 1920 it was a building of 
concrete and steel, hosed down every night.^^ 

Dipesh Chakrabarty has argued that in colonial India the discourse 
on filth in public spaces was a "language of modernity, of civic conscious- 
ness and public health, of even certain ideas of beauty related to the man- 
agement of public space and interests, an order of aesthetics from which 
the ideals of public health and hygiene cannot be separated. "^^ But more 
than anything else — more, even, than the rebuilding of the markets — it 
was the American toilet that would, in the Philippines, permit an exten- 
sion of the boundaries of modern hygienic space. 

58. The tienda proprietors generally were a cause of considerable concern: "The tienda 
owner . . . shall wear clean clothes with or without an apron. The hands must be kept clean 
and the finger nails short and well trimmed." So too were street peddlers: "The peddler 
must be neatly dressed. His hands should be clean and the nails short" (Jose P. Bantug, 
Proceso Gabriel, and Manuel V. Agiielles, A Simple Manual for Sanitary Inspectors [Manila, 
1923], pp. 12-13). 

59. [George A. Miller], Interesting Manila (Manila, 1912), p. 191. In more ways than the 
metaphysical, then, "the Anglo-Saxon lives in the concrete, the Oriental in the shadows" 
(pp. 16-17). 

60. Frank G. Carpenter, Through the Philippines and Hawaii (Garden City, N.Y., 1925), 
pp. 24-25. 

61. Dipesh Chakrabarty, "Open Space/Public Space: Garbage, Modernity and India," 
South Asia, n.s., 14 (June 1991): 16. Chakrabarty is concerned mostly with filth rather than 
germs and (accordingly) with spaces more than bodies. See also the other essays in vol. 14 
of South Asia, a special issue entitled "Aspects of 'The Public' in Colonial South Asia," ed. 
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The Toilet in the Tropics 

Observing the early failures to inculcate American excretory habits 
in Filipinos, Allan McLaughlin lamented that "it requires a long time 
completely to change the habits of a people and it will probably require 
another generation to complete the work."^^ When the "native custom" 
of eating with the fingers was not easily suppressed, Heiser saw "years of 
discouraging struggle ahead of us before they can be broken of so fixed a 
habit, the menace of which as yet is entirely beyond their comprehension" 
("UHP," p. 176). Dr. Thomas W. Jackson, having lived "surrounded by 
Filipino neighbors" in a provincial town, where it had been "impossible 
to avoid an intimate knowledge of their manner of life," endorsed the 
general pessimism.^^ The first seven years of American control had seen 
only minimal improvement in the condition of the market, the disposal 
of garbage, and in "such personal habits as defecation, urination, expec- 
toration, and eating with the fingers" ("SCN," p. 432). Jackson concluded 
that the teachings of sanitary principles might be the "necessary and pre- 
liminary foundation" for disease prevention, but the introduction of such 
sanitary teachings "into the home through the school children must be a 
slow and tedious process, unlikely to produce results within a generation" 
("SCN," pp. 435-36). The unsanitary local customs and habits were thus 
regarded almost as racial characteristics, subject to change only over de- 
cades. Until then, close supervision and regulation would be warranted. 
In the opinion of an editor of the influential Cablenews-American, for the 
moment "only by force can the lower classes of natives" be made to ab- 
stain from food and drink "laden with germs." Despite noble educational 
efforts, "the densely ignorant adult native persists in compassing his own 
death" and the deaths of innocent Americans — although "with the com- 
ing generation this fatal ignorance will largely pass."®'* 

To combat the apparent racial obstacles, health experts vigorously 
promoted educational and publicity projects in the second decade of the 
century. The health service began issuing a semiweekly bulletin, never 
more than a page in length, dealing with some topical public health ques- 
tion. This was published in all the daily papers (in English, Spanish, and 
Tagalog) and mailed to medical officers and other government officials 
throughout the Islands. From 1915, women's clubs conducted discussions 
on maternal and infant welfare and issued their own bulletins. Sanitary 
commissions visited selected towns, surveying health conditions in the 
community, giving practical demonstrations of how to prepare balanced 
diets from the local food supply, and instructing the local inhabitants in 

62. Allan McLaughlin, "The Suppression of a Cholera Epidemic in Manila," The Philip- 
pine Journal of Science 4B (Feb. 1909): 55. 

63. Thomas W. Jackson, "Sanitary Conditions and Needs in Provincial Towns," The 
Philippine Journal of Science 3B (Nov. 1908): 432; hereafter abbreviated "SCN." 

64. Cablenews-American (Manila), 30 May 1909. 
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personal hygiene, home cleanliness, and the care of the sick. The health 
service also maintained permanent exhibits of model sanitary houses, 
sanitary methods of sewage disposal, and sanitary and unsanitary barrios. 
Photographs, "moving pictures," parade floats, and (in 1921) a "health- 
mobile" sent out to fairs and fiestas illustrated modern methods of hy- 
giene.^^ Cartoons in English and Tagalog also showed promise as effective 
means of persuading infantilized Filipinos to change their unhygienic 
habits. Warnings abound about the "poisonous" nature of fecal matter, 
the evils of handling food, and the dangers of "the promiscuous spitting 
habit." No wonder, then, that when exercise was advised it was "for the 
purposes of enabling the body to eliminate its waste products and become 
clean. "^^ The general message was that Filipino bodies were filthy — had 
not the microscope shown it to be so? — and personal contact or loose 
behavior would only distribute the filth. 

The public schools became a major sanitary venue. Teachers would 
compile a "*health index'" for every child in their class. The Bureau of 
Education's idealized "healthy child" had a "well-formed body," "clean 
and shining hair," "a clear skin of good color," "ears free from discharge," 
"a voice of pleasing quality," "an amiable disposition," and so on.®^ A pre- 
mium was thus placed on the Filipino child's formal, expressive qualities. 
Furthermore, every child was to be weighed once a month and the height 
measured at least twice a year. If anything was amiss, the teacher reported 
it to the local health officer. But this was not enough. It was also the duty 
of a teacher to "instruct pupils to care for themselves and ... to put into 
practice both in the school and in the home miscellaneous health prin- 
ciples" {HM, p. 33). The transcendence of the lower bodily stratum was 
also to animate everyday life; in this reculturation, the body was treated 
(in Pierre Bourdieu's formulation) as a memory. Through training, chil- 
dren learned of the dangers of raw vegetables, impure water, poorly ven- 
tilated houses, a sedentary way of life, and deformed posture. Every child 
had to carry a clean handkerchief, drink at least a cup of milk each day, 
sleep from ten to twelve hours a night (under a mosquito net), bathe 
daily, wear shoes, and wash the hands before eating — and never touch 
the food. So that the noncontaminating abstract space of the classroom 

65. John D. Long, director of health, letter to W. H. Greenleaf, 7 Jan. 1918, record 
group 350, file 3465-97, USNA. This letter provides a detailed account of these activities. 
See also Vicente de Jesus, "Circular W-82," Philippine Health Service, Manila, 20 Nov. 
1924, record group 350, file 3465-132, USNA, and Heiser, letter to the commissioner of 
education, Department of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 27 Sept. 1913, record group 350, 
file 3465-55, USNA. 

66. Ibid. In this regime, the increasing emphasis on diet and food consumption can be 
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67. Bureau of Education and Philippine Health Service, Health: A Manual for Teachers 
(Manila, 1928), pp. 32, 15; hereafter abbreviated HM. This manual consolidates instruc- 
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68. See Bourdieu, Outline of a Theory of Practice, p. 94. 
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should be faultlessly extended — to retrace domestically the body-as- 
memory — health experts urged that "the construction of a toilet, either 
in his own home or in that of a neighbor, be a project for each seventh- 
grade boy" {HM, p. 49). 

In this very material sense, the production of colonial space required 
that Filipinos confess repeatedly their filthiness. In submitting to the 
Americans' craze for building toilets, Filipinos voiced their own impurity. 
Untreated, their excrement could have no regenerating power in the 
fields; rather, it had become a source of shame to be admitted, then sealed 
off and enclosed. Americans, though they doubtlessly suspected that they 
too were rotten, would not avow it; they could attempt to transcend all 
that. And yet Filipinos, whatever their misgivings, were compelled from 
infancy to confess this "putrescence" so that the formalizing American 
colonial institutions would recognize them — if only to retrain them. Not 
altogether unlike the "torture victims" Michel de Certeau describes, a 
Filipino becoming "civilized" is abandoned to equipment that "unrelent- 
ingly works to prove to him that he is a betrayer, a coward, a pile of shit."®^ 
Only with the confession of this rottenness could Filipinos be admitted to 
an American modernity; once fallen, they could then help raise them- 
selves up. As de Certeau claims, "what goes on in the kitchen is quite 
different from what happens in the parlor"; however, it is only through 
assenting to the toilet, and to disinfection, that Filipinos ever gain entry 
even to the American colonial kitchen. 

Toilets soon were cropping up everywhere. The Bureau of Health 
from the beginning had urged all Filipinos to treat their "evacuated intes- 
tinal contents as a poison," taking care to avoid contact with them. "Let 
those who are able to put in septic tanks and flush closets do so" — all 
others should install a pail closet, at a cost {HM, p. 5).^° In the smaller 
communities where cholera had prevailed in the early 1900s, sanitary 
officers had found the pail system — digging pits and covering excreta 
with lime or clean earth at regular intervals — to be effective, although it 
seemed initially that "the cost of maintenance and inspection as a regular 
measure is prohibitive and only warranted by emergency conditions" 
("UHP," p. 173). But public health officials hoped that widespread use of 
the pail could yet be made feasible and affordable. Heiser suggested that 
a pail system might even be profitable in routine conditions if it were 

69. De Certeau, "The Institution of Rot," p. 42. De Certeau argues that despite these 
confessions, a withholding of true affirmation occurs, since there is always "'that which 
exceeds'" (p. 44). 

70. On the development of the water closet in the late nineteenth century, see Law- 
rence Wright, Clean and Decent: The Fascinating History of the Bathroom and the Water Closet (Lon- 
don, 1960), and Jean-Pierre Goubert, The Conquest of Water: The Advent of Health in the 
Industrial Age, trans. Andrew Wilson (1986; Oxford, 1989), pp. 91-97. The water closet is 
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the ''annus mirahilis of the water closet" (p. 201). On the enclosure of the bathroom as a 
private space from 1880 onwards, see Vigarello, Concepts of Cleanliness, pp. 215-25. 
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installed along "with an after treatment of the night soil which would 
render it suitable for fertilizing mulberry trees, thus promoting the silk 
industry" ("UHP," p. 173). (He was, however, vehemently opposed to the 
plan "followed in many oriental countries" of letting out private contracts 
for the collection of night soil from private residences, for it was "estab- 
lished custom" to use this untreated waste to fertilize vegetables — often 
with mixed cultures of amoebae, cholera bacilli, and other pathogens 
["UHP," pp. 173, 174].) And if the profit motive was insufficient, then 
taxation might make the pail system commonplace. Householders soon 
had to choose between paying quarterly charges of seven and a half pesos 
for individual pails kept on the premises or one peso to use the public 
pail system. 

Much attention also had been given to the design of a cheaper and 
more efficient "sanitary pail." The bureau recommended a raised frame 
of four posts set at a height that allowed an "ordinary five-gallon kerosene 
can" to be slipped under the bottom of the seat. By covering the hole 
with a self-closing, hinged seat, the designers had carefully ensured that 
no flies or other insects could gain access to the contents. But the "con- 
tainer for the can has the advantage of being entirely open, which fact 
secures good ventilation and leaves no opportunity for the collection and 
retention of disagreeable odors," which had been an unfortunate conse- 
quence of the superseded boxlike designs (DHW, pp. 5-7). The ordinary 
carabao cart could haul far more of the light cans than it could the old- 
fashioned wooden pails, so the costs of collection were also much 
reduced. With the savings, an attendant could be hired to supervise "a 
suitably located central pit" where the contents of the cans were dumped 
(DHW, pp. 7-9). 

Even after such improvements in efficiency and reductions in cost, 
many years passed before the pail system was widely used. The poorer 
sections of Manila continued to depend on a few scattered public collec- 
tions of "insanitary closets," or none at all. Until the 1920s, approved 
systems of waste disposal remained a rare sight in the provinces. When 
David Willets visited the Batanes Islands in 1913 he reported bluntly that 
"a suitable method for the disposal of human excrement is lacking." Wa- 
ter closets were very rare, "and furthermore the people have not learned 
to use them."^^ But if the local inhabitants continued to disregard sanitary 
advice and regulation, when emergencies arose sanitary officers could 
still forcibly disinfect them and their surroundings. When McLaughlin 
took charge of the sanitary response to the 1908 Manila cholera outbreak, 

71. David G. Willets, "General Conditions Affecting the Public Health and Diseases 
Prevalent in the Batanes Islands, P I.," The Philippine Journal of Science 8B (Feb. 1913): 51. 
Still, one was less likely to be as embarrassed on the boat to Capiz as Buckland was in 1903: 
"A walk around the deck failed to disclose any of the conveniences that Americans have 
come to regard as absolute necessities. There was not a sign of a bathroom nor even of a 
lavatory any place on the main deck" (Buckland, In the Land of the Filipino, p. 62). 
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he organized over six hundred men into disinfecting squads that went 
about spraying carbolic acid over dwellings and "liming all closets and 
places where faecal matter existed or was likely to be deposited." Each 
day in the "strong material districts" squads disinfected the closets, while 
"in the light material districts, the effort to disinfect the dejecta of the 
entire population necessitated the disinfection of entire districts. It was 
necessary to disinfect practically the whole ground area."^^ Anyone who 
tried to obstruct the disinfecting squads was arrested and fined. The 
amount of disinfectant dispersed was enormous: more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds of lime and seven hundred gallons of carbolic 
acid were used. When the entire stock of disinfectant in the Islands had 
gone, supplies had to be ordered from Hong Kong. When they ran out 
of lime, squads took to digging ditches and cleaning up the yards until 
new stocks came in. 

But by 1920 such forcible disinfection was no longer a major part of 
the sanitary response to enteric diseases. Filipinos were generally obeying 
the provisions of a sanitary code that required "any building of whatever 
character" to include "adequate privies or toilet accommodations, con- 
structed according to plans approved by the Director of Health." A sani- 
tary inspector could now demand to see, at the very least, "a pit not less 
than one and a half meters in depth, securely covered by a slab of stone 
or concrete ... a seat, provided with a cover, so devised to close automati- 
cally when not in use; a vertical conducting pipe . . . leading from the seat 
to within the pit; and a vent pipe not less than ten centimeters in diameter 
leading fi:'om the pit to one meter above the eaves of the building." The 
capacity of the pit was set liberally at one cubic meter for each resident. 
Though "adequate facilities for ventilation" were crucial, this "Antipolo 
toilet" was not permitted to "communicate" with any other room and had 
to have "a tight-fitting door" (PSC, pp. 15-17).^^ 

From Fiesta to Clean-Up Week 

Jose Rizal has provided us with an almost rhapsodic account of a 
Filipino fiesta in the 1890s. On the eve of the fiesta it seemed to the com- 
munity that "the air is laden and saturated with gladness." And on the 
day, while "everything is confusion, noise and uproar," it was an amiable 
confusion, not at all contaminating or threatening. Banners waved in the 

72. McLaughlin, "The Suppression of a Cholera Epidemic in Manila," pp. 49, 50. 
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streets as processions passed by; the community gathered to watch, join 
in the parades, sing, dance, and attend the cockfights and the games of 
chance. People sauntered about at will. In the plaza, on a bamboo stage, 
the comedy from Tondo began its songs, dance, and mimicry. All the 
audience were dressed in their best clothes, and, according to Rizal, a 
scent "of powder, of flowers, of incense, of perfume" permeated the town. 
If, in the pushing and the crush of the crowd, one caught a whifF of "hu- 
man animal," this contact with one's fellows was more to be cherished 
than feared. And so the romance of the fiesta continued, until at the end 
of the day "lights and variegated colors distracted the eyes, melodies and 
explosions, the ears."^"^ 

But Mrs. Dauncey had quite another impression of the 1904 fiesta 
that commemorated the death of Rizal. The crowds "swarm[ed] out" into 
the town of Iloilo in the evening. "They hang out flags and lanterns," she 
reported, "and every Fihpino knocks off what little work he ever does, 
and crawls about the streets and spits . . . while the women slouch along 
in gangs with myriads of children" {EP, p. 52). To her eyes it was a time 
of promiscuous, animalistic contact. In June 1900, Edith Moses, newly 
settled in Manila, heard of the dangers of such gatherings. "Many army 
officers seem to think that the fiesta is a mask for an uprising on a large 
scale," she wrote, "and all American women and children have been 
warned not to go on the streets" {UL, pp. 45-46). Clearly the fiesta repre- 
sented a challenge to the American control of colonial public space, if 
not to the actual institutions of government. And though skeptical of the 
"dangerous fiesta," Mrs. Moses later heard "insurrectos whispering un- 
der my bed and coming up the ladder," invading even her domestic ref- 
uge, her personal enclosure (f/L, pp. 47, 67).'^ Thus the communal fiesta 
comes to appear an earthy, open site for the subversion of American 
modernity. 

To the materialists in the Bureau of Health the uncontrolled fiesta 
meant principally a concentration of "an extraordinary amount of food- 
stuffs, most of which are improperly prepared and handled, and exposed 
to contamination."^® It sometimes involved the congregation of sick, often 
infected, people at some religious shrine. The "lack of sanitary prepara- 
tion to accommodate the crowds" thus dispersed diseases across the ar- 
chipelago. In order "to meet this menace," the Bureau of Health 
demanded that local authorities provide "clean, disinfected, and other- 
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wise supervised" convenience stations where people concentrated, a clean 
water supply, and food prepared and served "in a cleanly manner." To 
ensure this occurred at Antipolo during the 1915 pilgrimage to the 
shrine of "Nuestra Senora de la Paz y Buen Viaje," the Bureau of Health 
had dispatched an auxiliary corps of sanitary inspectors. Thus, "instead 
of proving a menace to the people of the town," the event became "a 
means for educating and improving them."^^ But the bureau did not 
have the resources to supervise all the local fiestas. 

In the late 1900s the colonial government decided to establish an 
"institutional Carnival" in Manila as an alternative to these dangerous 
fiestas. By February 1918, the "big fiesta" was a lavish occasion, a "Red 
Cross Carnival" resembling a small city. Designed to "combine pleasure 
with the noble spirit of business and democratic understanding between 
all who live and trade in the Orient," the carnival now consisted of a 
patriotically decorated piazza, commercial establishments (including a 
few "curious Chinese concessions"), a motor industry display (housed in 
"buildings constructed in Roman style"), a merry-go-round, some in- 
structive government exhibitions, and an auditorium "where the Queen 
of the Great Festival is crowned."^® Not surprisingly, the "atmosphere of 
patriotic solemnity" was supposed to "convinc[e] the people that the Red 
Cross Carnival was not merely an occasion for mirth and frivolity."^® One 
imagines that after watching the parade of Red Cross women who re- 
flected on their faces "the beautiful rays of Christian charity and un- 
bounded patriotism," the "martial columns" of school cadets, and "the 
allegorical floats of the different establishments, institutions of learning 
and bureaus of Insular Government," that the attentive crowd found its 
sense of frivolity was suitably muted. But just in case, the eager revelers 
had been told to wait until the end, "when they could throw confetti right 
and left without offense or undue familiarity and when they could feel to 
have come in tacit understanding to enjoy themselves without en- 
croaching the unwritten code of good manners" ("RC," p. 196). This was 
not, one suspects, a carnival that Rizal — or Rabelais — would recognize. 
Indeed, one irreverent reporter observed that the conspicuous presence 
of recruiting stations "gave the general atmosphere of merriment an as- 
pect of the grim reality of life in army camps" ("RC," p. 197). 

Of all the exhibitions, perhaps the most elaborate, and the most tell- 
ing, was the Philippine Health Service's display of a Sanitary Model 
House, complete "to the minutest detail," including, one assumes, an ex- 
emplary water closet. "Beautifully surrounded by a flower and vegetable 

77. Bureau of Health, "Sanitary Measures in Connection with Local Fiestas." See also 
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garden, [the model] made a lasting impression on thousands of home 
lovers" ("RC," p. 198). Perhaps more reliable is the description of the 
carnival as "one big gambol" — even if such unadulterated pleasure was 
illicit — followed by a dutiful admonition to "those of us who have spent 
the last eight evenings dancing, throwing confetti and visiting side- 
shows" to take a little time to view the government exhibitions. These 
were as "instructive" as ever, the breezy report noted, which "leaves very 
little to be said."^^ More prudish commentators lamented the behavior of 
dedicated revelers. While many of the subversives who took part in "the 
hubbub, the jollities, the fooleries, and the emptying-purses," were stu- 
dents, it seems they had little time for the edifying structures of the Red 
Cross carnival. Rather, students went straight for the "hurly-burly danc- 
ing . . . pitching handfuls of confetti at some giggling lasses," or they 
strolled "around the city of mirth throwing a few centavos here and there 
. . . to the fake freaks of nature exhibited in the side-shows." Evidently 
this institutional carnival could scarcely contain the carnivalesque, let 
alone reform it. As a result of such "unbridled pleasure," the students 
awoke the next morning "haggard-looking, with a dull head, unable to 
concentrate their minds on their lessons."®^ If only — one hears the re- 
proach — they had lingered longer at the Sanitary Model House. 

While the Manila carnival occurred in February each year, Clean-Up 
Week — the other alternative to the traditional fiesta — usually took place 
the week before Christmas. Promising "the sanitation and the beautifica- 
tion of the Philippine towns," it was chiefly a time for "the cleaning of 
private and public premises, the gathering and burning of rubbish . . . 
the construction of drains, the repair of fences, the trimming of hedges, 
the construction of toilets,"^^ all done with appropriate mirth and ardor, 
of course. In the past, it had been "the custom to have a municipal clean- 
up before town fiestas," but what used to be merely preparation for a 
festival had become the raison d'etre of community activity.^^ In this 
sense, it was promoted as a "nation-wide" revival of a "good custom of 
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350, file 3465-80, USNA. 
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our grandfathers, only to be done in a more systematic way."^'* The first 
such celebration of Hygeia took place in 1914 — to a "distinct lack of coop- 
eration and interest on the part of everybody. "^^ But eagerness picked up 
after 1920, when the government began offering one hundred pesos to 
any "charitable or social institution in a town in each province, which will 
make the best effort to have the greatest number of houses and lots 
cleaned and improved."®® By 1922, Clean-Up Week was well observed. It 
had been divided into special days, including weed-rubbish day, draining 
day, privy day, repairing day, scrubbing day, and house-furnishings day. 
On privy day, of course, all were expected to build or repair their toilets. 
The week opened with decorous parades and band music and closed with 
speeches and prizes. A policeman, often assisted by a teacher or council- 
lor, went about with standardized forms scoring all dwellings and shops 
in the district. "Line up folks," the Fihpino townspeople were exhorted. 
"Roll up your sleeves. Get ready for the great national event" {CW, p. 8).®^ 

Conclusion: Replacing Matter 

American physicians in the early twentieth century sought to ensure 
that the colonial Philippines were inhabited with propriety. The new 
tropical medicine, informing an expanded apparatus of surveillance and 
regulation in the archipelago, worked to reproduce in parallel the for- 
malized body and the abstract space of colonial modernity. By enforcing 
this sealed orificial order, the public health officials would ideally bring 
about a seamless reformation of supposedly grotesque, open Filipino 
bodies and would, furthermore, reterritorialize the marketplace and the 
fiesta, both of which had figured in the American imagination as places 

84. Clean-Up Week: A Patriotic Message to All Patriotic Citizens (Manila, 1922), record group 
350, file 3465-80, USNA; hereafter abbreviated CW. This pamphlet also suggests that "un- 
sanitary condition is not compatible with our national pride and aspiration" {CW). 

85. "Clean-Up Week," Public Welfare Board circular, 30 Oct. 1920, record group 350, 
file 3465-80, USNA. 

86. Ibid. 

87. Clean-Up Week was still popular in the 1930s. See Dwight D. Davis, "Significance 
of Clean-Up Week," Monthly Bulletin of the Philippine Health Service, Jan. 1930, record group 
350, file 3465-80, USNA. Davis, governor general of the Islands, pointed out that "the 
formation of health habits is an important factor in the prevention of diseases. Health habits 
include sanitation, personal cleanliness, plenty of fresh air, good nourishing food, sleep, 
sunshine, and exercise" (p. 7). See also the delightfully specific Organization and Activities of 
Clean-up Weekfor 1924 (Manila, 1924), record group 350, file 3465-80, USNA. This is pref- 
aced with a "proclamation" from Leonard Wood, then governor general; he insists that 
"unattractive unsanitary surroundings are inconsistent with the best traditions and ideals 
of a progressive people" (p. 5). Benedict Anderson's Imagined Communities: Reflections on the 
Origins and Spread of Nationalism (London, 1991) is relevant to an understanding of these 
rituals of citizenship. 
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of promiscuous, threatening contact.®^ For as American corporeality was 
erased, Filipinos became the chief, and most generous, sources of con- 
taminating matter. Uncivilized, even bestial, Filipinos were seen as "pro- 
miscuous defecators," transgressing colonial safe havens, imperiling the 
innocent Americans who had managed to transcend nature. 

But how convincing was this assumption of "transcendence"? Ameri- 
cans clearly were still fascinated by defilement and the boundaries — both 
social and spatial — it marked in a manner so excitingly assailable. Much 
as they denied it, Americans were themselves victims of the abject, for 
even as Filipinos were isolated and disinfected, the rejected Other could 
never be radically excluded from the colonialists' own embodiment. This 
secret rottenness remained a nonassimilable alien, an abiding structure 
within even the most apparently abstracted of bodies, always there to dis- 
turb as much as constitute American identity. And so it was that the effort 
to suppress this abject Other, this alter ego, required relentless self- 
control and sublimated productivity — the development and further 
expansion, that is, of a conflicted colonial modernity.^® 

And yet American scientists, as we have seen, obsessively collected 
any specimens of Filipino feces they could lay their gloved hands on. To 
what can we attribute their surprising immunity from the "dangers that 
would kill uninitiated men" (PZ), p. 170)? For scientists in the Philippines 

88. There is an obvious genetic link to the disparagement of the personal hygiene of 
foreigners and African Americans in the United States itself that occurred during this pe- 
riod. The public health discourse was certainly similar, though perhaps enforced more rig- 
orously and anxiously in the colonial tropics. For many immigrant groups in America — for 
generations of "aliens" — "civics" courses reproduced the colonial experience. The explora- 
tion of these parallels would require another essay. See Alan M. Kraut, Silent Travelers: Germs, 
Genes, and the "Immigrant Menace" (New York, 1994). 

89. On abjection "which modernity has learned to repress, dodge or fake," see Julia 
Kristeva, Powers of Horror: An Essay on Abjection, trans. Leon S. Roudiez (1980; New York, 
1982), p. 26. She describes the abject as "something rejected from which one does not part, 
from which one does not protect oneself as from an object." Accordingly, it is "not lack of 
cleanliness or health that causes abjection but what disturbs identity, system, order. What 
does not respect bodies, positions, rules. The in-between, the ambiguous, the composite" 
(p. 4). At the same time as one condemns the abject, one also, paradoxically, yearns for it. 
(But while Kristeva — like so many colonial health officials — appears interested in naturaliz- 
ing the abject [admittedly with the uncolonial intention of privileging it], my goal has been 
to uncover a pragmatics of abjection related to identity politics. Despite the fact that Kris- 
teva derives her notion of abjection from the work of Bataille, it would seem that the colo- 
nial naming and enactment of the abject is designed [unsuccessfully] to control or evade 
Bataille's more corroding informe. See Georges Bataille, "L'Abjection et les formes misera- 
bles," Ecrits posthumes, 1922-1940, vol. 2 of Oeuvres completes [Paris, 1970], pp. 217-21.) 

Bhabha has written persuasively on colonial desire and psychic projections, and at one 
point he expresses this politics of identity in a form that is in this context particularly appo- 
site: "The white man does not merely deny what he fears and desires by projecting it on 
'them': Fanon sometimes forgets that paranoia never preserves its position of power, for the 
compulsive identification with a persecutory 'They' is always an evacuation and emptying of 
the T" (Bhabha, "Remembering Fanon: Self, Psyche, and the Colonial Condition," in 
Remaking History, ed. Barbara Kruger and Phil Mariani [Seattle, 1989], p. 142; my italics). 
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human excrement was as practically creative as it was potentially destruc- 
tive. If Filipinos were not allowed to spread their feces on their fields, 
and ordinary Americans were not allowed to touch the stuff, the "ritual 
frame" of the laboratory permitted accredited scientists to smear the pul- 
verized, reduced material on their microscope slides and agar plates with 
abandon {PD, p. 165). Thus when Ernest L. Walker and Andrew W. Sel- 
lards conducted their investigations into the etiology of dysentery, they 
did not hesitate to feed their Filipino "clinical material" with organisms 
cultured from the stools of acute cases and carriers of the disease and to 
analyze their subjects' feces for the answer to the problem.^® The decent, 
delibidinized, closed space of the modern laboratory had conferred on 
shit the "epistemological clarity" of just one more specimen among many 
{PX p. 108). On the resulting abstractions and inscriptions did the colo- 
nial scientists' reputations and career prospects depend. "Within the rit- 
ual frame," Douglas reminds us, "the abomination is . . . handled as a 
source of tremendous power" {PD, p. 165). The abomination propelled 
Richard P. Strong, for instance, from Manila — where he helped identify 
the dysentery bacillus — to the first chair of tropical medicine at Harvard. 
Shit, as Barthes points out, has no odor when written.®* 



90. See Ernest L. Walker and Andrew W. Sellards, "Experimental Entamoebic Dysen- 
tery," The Philippine Journal of Science 8B (Aug. 1913): 253-331. 

91. Roland Barthes, Sade/ Fourier/ Loyola, trans. Richard Miller (Berkeley, 1976), p. 137. 
More particularly, in this case shit becomes "cultured" and so reduced, abstracted, and 
named, though in the process it is evidently rendered more powerful as a discursive re- 
source. 



